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merely dilettante and systemless philosopher, although a supremely brilliant 
and fascinating writer. H. N. Gardiner. 

Analytical Psychology : A Practical Manual for Colleges and Normal 
Schools, presenting Facts and Principles of Mental Analysis in the 
form of Simple Illustrations and Experiments, with 42 Figures in the 
Text and 39 Experimental Charts. By Lightner Witmer. Boston, 
Ginn & Company, 1902. — pp. xxvi, 251. 

Professor Witmer' s title page gives an excellent account of his work, 
which represents a new departure in that it is an attempt to apply the 
' natural ' or analytic method to the study of psychology. The student, 
having no previous knowledge of the subject, is supposed to derive all the 
more important facts of the science from the experiments which he per- 
forms ; and these experiments are of so simple a character that practically 
all the apparatus for them is contained in the charts and illustrations of the 
work itself. The information furnished in the text is arranged in the form 
of comments on the experiments. 

Teachers of psychology will readily see both the merits and the defects of 
such a plan. The empirical method is the logical method of teaching 
science. If the investigator is required to avoid the influence of precon- 
ceived ideas and to take nothing on authority, it is well for the student to 
be trained in the same habit of mind. While, however, this advantage 
deserves all the author says of it in his introduction, the use of the analytic 
method in teaching psychology carries with it certain special disadvantages. 
It is not merely that certain groups of mental phenomena, for example the 
complex forms of emotional states, which Professor Witmer' s book almost 
wholly ignores, cannot be adequately investigated by class-room experi- 
ment. The use of such experiment in any science must be limited, and 
the author of the present work does not profess to present the facts and 
principles of psychology as a whole ; only those of mental analysis. But 
the study of psychology involves a more complete change of attitude on the 
student's part than that of any other science. His previously acquired 
mental furniture is ill adapted to the new abodes opened to him ; one can- 
not tell what mistaken interpretations, derived from popular usage, he is 
putting upon the terms he employs to describe his experiences, and one 
feels more assured that psychology will ultimately be a coherent system to 
him, if one begins by clearing the ground and supplying him with a new 
and sharply defined set of concepts. 

In accordance with the author' s plan of proceeding from the complex to the 
simple, the first subject treated is apperception ; it seems hardly necessary, 
by the way, to distinguish ' preperception ' as a special form, the term being 
an unusual one. Next follows the discussion of attention, then that of 
association. This term is not restricted to the association of ideas, or even 
to centrally excited processes ; it is made equivalent to the 'togetherness ' of 
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mental states, whether due to central excitation or to the simultaneous 
action of external stimuli. Hence the phenomena of color contrast are 
treated under this head, and are psychologically interpreted as a matter of 
"apperceptional expectancy," leaving the usual difficulty of understanding 
how the uninstructed mind can know anything about the facts of comple- 
mentary colors. The sections on the orientation and exploitation of visual 
space perception give excellent treatment to a topic ordinarily neglected. 
Together with one on ' ' Perceptions of Space, ' ' the chapters that have been 
mentioned are included under Psychological or Introspective Analysis ; then 
follow two chapters entitled ' ' Psycho-physiological Analysis ' ' and ' ' Psycho- 
physical Analysis, ' ' respectively. Psycho-physiological analysis is that anal- 
ysis of conscious contents to which we are led by our acquaintance with the 
physiological processes underlying them. Its treatment includes that of a 
variety of phenomena usually classified according to the sense organs in- 
volved, but here grouped wholly with reference to the mode of dependence 
of sense process upon physiological process. For instance, the chapter 
begins with the discussion of variations depending on the location of the 
stimulus — indirect vision, pressure spots, and so on. Then we have tone 
pitch and intensity treated in their relation to the sense organ, followed 
by some of the facts about color sensations. It is not clear why after- 
images should have been ignored, and it would have been well to add a 
brief statement of the reasons why " Hering's theory . . . is more generally 
accepted at the present day than the Young-Helmholtz theory." Other 
topics considered in this chapter are the relation of sensations to move- 
ment of the stimulus and to "general physiological conditions"; and the 
doctrine of specific energy. A questionable statement is that the ' ' kinaes- 
thetic sensation," while it has a complex physiological source, cannot be 
introspectively analyzed into elements from skin, joints, tendons, and 
muscles. The fusion is surely psychological, not physiological. The 
chapter on psycho-physical analysis, the analytic process guided by our 
acquaintance with the stimulus itself, treats of clang analysis — by the way, 
on p. 196, the fourth overtone of C should be given as E, not F — and 
psycho-physics proper. 

In the last chapter, on "The Sensation as the Mental Element," the 
author suggests instead of, or rather in addition to, the ordinary classifica- 
tion of sensations according to the sense organ, one based on the " qualita- 
tive specificity " of the sensations : that is, the degree of differentiation into 
qualities. Such a classification would begin with organic sensations, 
would group together touch, heat, cold, pain, taste, and smell, and would 
end with "retinal sensations," a term which Professor Witmer uses to 
designate color and brightness sensations, preferring to apply the term 
"visual sensation" to what is really a fusion of "retinal" and "kines- 
thetic ' ' elements. Two others points in this chapter call for notice : the 
omission of any reference to the fusion character of heat ; and the account 
of the feeling tone of sensation, which is unsatisfactory because "pain" 
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and " disagreeableness " are not clearly separated. As a consequence, the 
author' s theory of the simple affective qualities seems to identify them with 
organic sensations, a view to which the objections are sufficiently obvious. 
However, the points where one may disagree with Professor Witmer's 
views do not constitute important defects in his book. It will be a de- 
cidedly useful work, as a supplement to lectures or to some other means of 
presenting those parts of the subject which are of necessity inadequately 
dealt with by the analytic method. A second edition should correct the 
etymological statements that "homonomous" images are images " hav- 
ing the same name, " and that " muscce volitantes" means "flying mice." 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
University of Cincinnati. 

Psychologie de I'invention. Par F. Paulhan. Paris, F. Alcan, 1901. — 

pp. 184. 

We have here a descriptive account of the origin and development of 
inventions, illustrated by examples derived perhaps too largely from the 
field of artistic creation. Inventions arise through the spontaneous play of 
ideas, under the direction of some ruling tendency ; their development 
takes place through the addition of new elements and the increasing har- 
mony existing in the system. The conflict between old and new elements 
which happen to be in opposition is described by the author in Herbartian 
fashion. The work presents no theory essentially varying from those of 
Tarde and Ribot ; from the latter, however, M. Paulhan differs in laying 
more stress on the independent activity of the elements and less on the 
ruling power of the idee maitresse. The most important part of the work is 
perhaps the section on the development of invention, in which three forms 
of development are described : that by evolution, where a single idea 
governs the process from beginning to end ; that by transformation, where 
in the course of the development a new ruling idea is substituted for the 
original one ; and that by deviation, where the digressions from the original 
ruling idea remain in the system, disturbing its unity but not absolutely 
transforming it. Margaret Floy Washburn. 

Kunst und Moral : Eine asthetische Untersuchung. Von Emil Reich. 

Wien, Manz'sche Buchhandlung, 1901. — pp. viii, 248. 

The author of this monograph proposes to treat the problem of the re- 
lation between art and morality both systematically and in a judicial man- 
ner, and he is successful in both of these aims. He conceives the problem 
in a liberal and philosophical spirit, as signifying the determination of the 
relation between the underlying principles and guiding purposes of these 
two spheres of human life. The main portion of the work is divided into 
an historical and a critical section. The former section contains a brief 
account of the genesis of the aesthetic interest, followed by a summary of 



